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NEW ENGLAND WEDDINGS. 

[The following account has been gathered from personal knowledge. 
The story with which my sketch opens was told me by the bride. 
Of the long Saturday evening call of a certain prospective bride- 
groom, I have heard an account from the family of his host. 

I have known believers of each superstitious fancy referred to, 
with one exception, — telling the bees of a wedding. 

My brother-in-law, William Allen, Esq., of East Bridgewater, 
Mass., an indefatigable antiquarian, is my authority for the statement 
that as late as 1837-38 persons were " cried in meeting " in Concord, 
Mass., a place slow to give up ancient customs. He also tells me 
that he has heard from old persons that Rev. Samuel Angier of 
East Bridgewater (who died in 1805) was in the habit of officiating 
in a white wig at weddings, having a black one which he wore at 
funerals. On one occasion, owing to some mistake or accident, he 
appeared at a wedding in the wig of ill-omen, and great was the dis- 
comfort occasioned thereby.] 

" Priscilla," cried a friendly matron to a young bride as she stood 
beside the groom, just ready to enter the parlor, where a goodly host 
of friends and kindred were assembled to see the twain made one, — 
" Priscilla, is everything you 've got on your own ? " 

" Certainly," was the prompt reply. 

"Nothing borrowed! Dear me! it will never answer, — 'tis the 
worst of luck ! " and detaining the group she glanced up and down 
the bride's figure to see if perchance she might detect some want ; 
no, all in order. 

"Here, here," she exclaimed, "you shall wear these;" and the 
bride, despite her protestations, was compelled to assume a necklace, 
the string of gold beads which was her sister-in-law's most precious 
ornament. 

Whether the spell was efficacious, who can tell? But tradition 
avers the union blessed that evening to have been " an uncommonly 
happy one," and loving hearts still cherish the memory of the bride 
and bridegroom, who have long ere this met in the land where part- 
ings are no more. 

This was on an evening of March — March, the " reign of blast 
and storm " — more than seventy years ago. 

Summer weddings were less fashionable then than now. Wed- 
ding journeys were less frequent, and cold weather was the season of 
festivities, generally, in New England country villages. How many 
charming stories we have heard from old persons brought up in some 
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far-away country home of the winter visitings, when a merry party 
would "pack into " two or three sleighs, and go off in full force for 
a three or four days' visit to the house of some uncle or cousin, fif- 
teen or twenty miles distant, — a home of abundance, where the 
visitors, biped and quadruped, received the best of cheer, seasoned 
with the genuine New England welcome which is every whit as 
hearty as the traditional " Highland welcome " famous in song and 
story ! 

Thanksgiving evening was (indeed, it is still) a favorite time for 
weddings, especially suitable as the time of family gatherings, the 
general mustering of kinsfolk "from near and from far." 

The old English calendars gave the " seasons for marriages," the 
times allowed by the church. Beside these were various lucky and 
unlucky days. The New England girl, though she paid no heed to 
these, yet remembered the old "wedding rhymes :" — 

Monday for health, 

Tuesday for wealth, 
Wednesday the best day of all ; 

Thursday for losses, 

Friday for crosses, 
And Saturday no luck at all. 

The superstition which made Friday an ill-omened day for any 
enterprise, of course applied with peculiar force to weddings. 
Wednesday, recommended in the rhyme, has always been a favorite 
day, its position midway in the week being a convenient one, though 
few persons were aware of any other reason. A New England ma- 
tron, more learned in wedding-cake than in etymology, once re- 
marked : " Oh, yes ! Wednesday 's the day for weddin's — of course, 
Wed'ns-day, — Weden's-day," slowly pronouncing each syllable and 
strongly sounding the d, evidently supposing some association of 
matrimony in the derivation, and all unwitting the fact that it was 
the day named for Woden, the god of battles. 

Sunday, not named in the rhyme, was a common evening for a 
quiet wedding, and its selection was a sufficient reason for the num- 
ber of guests being small. 

The preparations made by a bride, though so different, were per- 
haps as elaborate as those of the present day. She might have been 
for years collecting the articles suited to the furnishing or adorning of 
her future dwelling. Instances are known where friends commenced 
such preparations even in the childhood of the prospective bride, 
while still other cases are on record where only superstition pre- 
vented, lest the work done so very long beforehand might never be 
needed. 

Where spinning and weaving were done at home, where the flax- 
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field and the fleecy sheep gave employment to wheel and loom, 
all the needful supply for household and personal wear was home- 
made. There was a blending of pleasant memories and neighborly 
good offices when it was customary to " change works," and some 
deft spinner or weaver was ready to give a few days' work in ex- 
change for some other kindness; then the quilting, when friends 
came to do those elaborate patterns that even now adorn many a bed 
in quaint, old-fashioned chambers, — the " Job's troubles," the " wild 
goose," the " rising sun," and many more, — when she who set the 
last stitch would be the first of the company to be married, and she 
who dropped scissors, spool, or thimble must be careful about pick- 
ing it up, for whosoever rashly looked at the under-side of the unfin- 
ished quilt would never be married at all. 

Newspapers were few, and engagements were not announced in 
them, but the secret, communicated to a few intimate friends, was 
allowed to " ooze out " gradually to an expectant public, which, in its 
thirst for news and its interest in courtship, differed little from the 
public of to-day. " Flirtations " were not " a thing unknown," but 
by a persistent course of Sunday evening visiting, a young gentle- 
man was supposed to " mean something," — and usually he did. 

In some places the parties were " cried " in meeting ; 1 more gen- 
erally the "intentions of marriage" were posted by the town clerk 
in the meeting-house entry three successive "Sundays or public 
days." Runaway matches might be supposed to be prevented by 
the law concerning "publishments," but this was not always the 
case ; however, such a notice might cause guardians, in case of dis- 
approval, to redouble their vigilance. Vigilance might in time be 
lulled asleep ; and though usually the publishment directly preceded 
the marriage, yet it " held good " through the year. 

It was somewhat embarrassing to walk into church facing one's 
own name posted up in the town clerk's best " large hand," and usually 
surrounded by a group of one's friends, who always seemed to con- 
sider such occasions extremely entertaining. Sometimes any awk- 
wardness was avoided by having the notice posted on some other 
church than that in which either of the parties worshipped, but in 
the early days, when there was but one congregation in a village, 
there was no choice. 

The duty of going to make the necessary announcement to the 
town clerk devolved on the individual supposed to be best able to 
endure hardships. In a certain town of Plymouth County, Mass., 
one diffident swain, having gone on this errand to the official resi- 
dence on Saturday evening, finding his courage completely fail him, 

1 The custom of being " cried in meeting " was in force in Concord, Mass., as 
late as 1837-38. 
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stayed and made a social call. He was not on especially intimate 
terms with the family, and they were rather surprised at the atten- 
tion. His engagement was not generally known, the object of his 
vows lived in a distant place, and all were at a loss to account for his 
singular conduct. At last, having wearied out the patience of the 
family, and stayed until an hour of the clock utterly unprecedented 
in a Saturday evening's call, he took his leave, to the relief of all con- 
cerned, and, rousing his courage, modestly confided his wishes to 
his host, who was thankfully lighting him to the door. Great was 
the mirth of his entertainers when the matter was explained. 

The strictness of the law concerning publishments was often 
preventive of imposition and deception. It saved many a heartache. 

The wedding was usually at the home of the bride, and on the 
next day the bridal pair, with a large party of friends, was enter- 
tained at the house of the parents or some near relative of the 
groom. This was called in Maine " the second-day wedding." 

Sometimes, but rarely, a marriage took place at the new home of 
the young couple. It is an old superstition that a wedding should 
not be the first festivity held in a new house. We have recently 
seen persons high in culture and position strive to avert the omen 
by giving a large party shortly before the first marriage in their new 
dwelling. 

A marriage in church was rare indeed. This might have been a 
" survival " from the old Puritan times, when marriage, being consid- 
ered merely a civil contract, was celebrated, not by a clergyman, but 
by a magistrate, prayers and religious rites not belonging to it at 
all. But later (at the time referred to in this sketch) the ceremony 
was performed by a minister, if possible, and a magistrate, if called 
to officiate, gave a religious form to the occasion by " making a 
prayer," as the phrase went. 

Quakers were allowed to be " a law unto themselves." They pub- 
lished and married themselves in their public meetings with a simple 
formula, which the law acknowledged, if duly recorded by " the clerk 
of the meeting," and forwarded to the legal authorities. 

The attendants, "bridesmaids and groomsmen" were, naturally, 
relatives or intimate friends, but some delicacy was required in mak- 
ing the selection. One would surely not choose, to walk together in 
the bridal procession, two persons who found each other's compan- 
ionship unpleasant ; yet, on the other hand, there was a risk in select- 
ing those who betrayed an incipient tenderness for one another, — 
the " auroral dawn of love," — for superstition said those who stood 
up together as bridesmaid and groomsman would never stand to- 
gether in a nearer relation. Then, again, it was certain that " every 
wedding makes a wedding," and Love might cheat Fate after all. 
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During the progress of her toilette the bride should, of course, 
consult her mirror as often as she pleased ; but when once the toi- 
lette was complete, not another look ! What would be the result, 
apparently no one knew, but at least it was " dreadful unlucky," — 
good and sufficient reason for avoiding it. 

The superstition concerning "telling the bees" of a death, as 
recorded in Whittier's poem, is well known. There was a similar 
fancy, though less general, concerning weddings. The little workers 
were to be informed of the event, and receive a bit of wedding-cake. 
As members of the family they were entitled to such attentions, and 
were supposed to resent the neglect of them. 

Many of these customs and traditions are of British origin ; a few 
are still more general. 

Pamela Mc Arthur Cole. 

East Bridgewater, Mass. 



